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b ige comedies False Shame and Brighton both pos- 
sessed qualities such as might fairly suggest great 
hopes for any future dramatic work from Mr. F. A. 
Marshall’s pen. He amply proved his discernment of 
the true requirements of comedy in False Shame, a 
play which found in America the full appreciation 
which we think it scarcely met here ; and he combined 
after a fashion rare amongst our playwrights the 
manipulation of sound and adequate motive, the 
development of natural and effective situation, and the 
literary command of suitable and interesting dialogue. 
His new play, Family Honour, which has with much 
enterprise been secured for the afternoon performances 
of the Aquarium Theatre, is worthy of the reputation 
as a dramatist which Mr. Marshall so rapidly made for 
himself, whilst it is disappointing to those who hoped 
that he would reach, if he did not surpass, his former 
success. So far as the practical aspect of the produc- 
tion is concerned, we may reasonably doubt whether 
matinées, popular though they have of late become, 
can as yet attract the class of playgoers anxious to see 
new and untried work; but inst this may be set 
the consideration that exceptionally strong casts for the 
novelty may be secured by the manager who is ina 
position to make his selection from amongst the 
strongest members of many companies. Family 
Honour, however, was cordially received by its audi- 
ence of Saturday last; but it was difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that certain of its more obvious faults 
were accentuated by the conditions of its tentative per- 
formance upon a lovely May afternoon, when the sky 
looked its bluest and the air smelt its sweetest in the 
fresh sunshine that follows the spring storm. 

The story which Mr. Marshall sets himself to tell in 
Family Honour is not a very new one in its main out- 
line, nor is it free from a suggestion of staginess in its 
motive. It is, however, fairly interesting, and it lends 
itself satisfactorily to dramatic illustration. Its worst 
fault is found in the fact that it seems to demand a 
great deal of preliminary explanation in the form of a 
painful family history recounted at second hand, and 
that this explanation has to be more than once repeated. 
Here the author’s command of structural resource is 
singularly wanting; for even Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s 
_ command of dramatic recital is unable to give life to 
the scene in which our sympathy for the heroine should 
be most vividly aroused. To point out how the ex- 
cessive length of some of the speeches in this portion of 
the play might be diminished without injury to the in- 
telligibility of the situation would, we confess, be no 
easy task for the critic; but none the less is it neces- 
sary to indicate the principal cause of the heaviness and 
fatal “talkiness” of Family Honour in the very passages 
where its action needs most vigour. The central figures 
in the story are those of Lady Mary Tresham, her 
niece Margaret, and Margaret’s elderly lover Sir Eric 
Marvel, who after the first act becomes her husband. 
Sir Eric’s chief weakness or strength, whichever it may 
be considered—consists of his excessive care for the 





honour of a name which has been unstained for many 
generations, and even while he is making love to 
pretty Margaret, a charming girl of whom the proud 
and not very interesting baronet is hardly worthy, it is 
made evident that he would tear himself away from 
her fascinations without a moment’s hesitation if he 
believed that his alliance with her would in any way 
damage his family honour. Margaret, however, has no 
secrets to conceal, for her supposed aunt has kept her 
in ignorance of the truth as regards her ignoble 
birth, and her lack of right to the name that she 
bears. But what Margaret does not know is known, or 
shrewdly suspected, by her rejected suitor, the Hon. 
Algernon Craft, a gentlemanly scoundrel, who does not 
hesitate to use his information for the purpose of 
threatening Lady Mary into favouring his addresses to 
her niece, and also as the groundwork of some anony- 
mous letters which he forwards to Sir Eric Marvel. A 
scene between the two men, in which Craft indirectly 
defends the writer of Sir Eric’s anonymous “ sincere 
friend ” whilst Sir Eric more than suspects the origin 
of the cowardly attack, is marked by well-sustained 
power, and gives the representative of Craft an 
opportunity for some very subtil acting. So far 
the schemer is defeated, for Margaret becomes the 
wife of his rival, and no object save revenge 
remains for his plots. These he ripens, even 
before the strangely-assorted bride and bridegroom 
have time to grow weary of honeymoon life in a 
Neapolitan villa. The pretty picture of Lady Marvel’s 
caressing treatment of her elderly husband, and of his 
toleration of affection which he scarcely understands, 
is clouded upon the arrival on the scene of Craft, who 
thus early carries out the threat which he held over 
Lady Tresham’s head. He brings with him a common 
fellow, who is Margaret’s half-brother, and whom he 
induces to announce his relationship, and to levy 
black-mail as the price of his silence. So soon as 
Margaret learns from her aunt that the sad 
story of her mother’s shame and her own ille- 
gitimacy is true, and that she is no Tresham 
but the bastard daughter of her mother’s seducer, her 
first impulse is to tell her husband, and refuse to com- 
ply with her low-born relation’s demands. But her 
aunt makes her promise not to reveal the secret to Sir 
Eric, and she faithfully keeps her word, even when her 
suspicious husband, finding her talking earnestly to a 
strange man who kisses her hand, jumps to the conclu- 
sion that she has a lover, and, without waiting for her 
defence, leaves her for ever. How a woman in Lady 
Mary Tresham’s position could think she was acting in 
the best interests of one whom she loved when 
she let her innocent niece suffer from such 
a misunderstanding as this it is certainly hard 
to understand; and we cannot feel that the 
needed word of explanation might well be given 
without the delay of the four years which elapse 
between the second and third acts. At the end of this 


period the innocent wife gains access to her husband’s 
solitary home near Castellamare by assuming the dress 
of a servant seeking a situation, and, as had all along 
been foreseen, Sir Eric repents his hasty severity the 
moment he is told of his blunder. 


In finding that 
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one blot upon his “ Family Honour ” is erased, or rather 


has no existence save in his faney, he probably forgets the 


discovery of another in Lady Marvel’s illegitimate birth, 
though we cannot be convinced that the generous 
oblivion will continue after the impulse which suggests 
it dies out. The struggle in the man’s mind concern- 
ing his reverenced family honour is thus fought out 
upon a false issue, for the husband’s ancestral pride has 
little to do with his separation from his wife after such 
a discovery as he thinks he has made, though his ill- 
regulated pride is indirectly responsible for his wife's 
mistake in running the risk always involved in 
the deception of a husband. The dialogue is, 
as has been said, fuller than it need be, but 
its intrinsic merits are high, both in its force and 
finish and in its freedom from the smart but injudicious 
repartee which passes current for conversational wit in 
much of the so-called comedy of the day. 

Mr. W. Farren and Mrs. Hermann Vezin may 
both be relied upon to sketch in a recognisable 
fashion such characters as those of Sir Eric and 
Lady Tresham; but Mr. Farren, cleverly though he 
suggests certain phases of the baronet’s nature fails 
to explain the possibility of Margaret’s love for 
so formal and didactic a person. Still less sympathy 
does Mrs. Vezin arouse for the far more sympathetic 
Lady Tresham ; and it is very disappointing to find 
how stagey and conventional even an admirable actress 
may become when she chances upon a role which does not 
suit her. Miss M. Litton, by her pleasant and touching 
delineation of Margaret, both in her gay and her 
clouded moments, makes a great advance upon anything 
that she has yet attempted. The winning grace we 
have often recognised; the ring of deep pathos in the 
wife’s appeal to her stern. husband is equally welcome, 
but more unexpected. Miss Litton, however, plays 
Margaret with greater ease of manner and breadth of 
style than many of her prettiest assumptions have 
possessed. The humorous role of a broken-down 
groom is so played by Mr. Fawn as to make us regret 
that there is not more of it, and Mr. H. Kyrle distin- 
guishes himself by the convincing plausibility with 
which he is able to invest an unprincipled and deter- 
mined rogue. Mr. Kyrle has gained much by abandon- 
ing the exaggerated attitudes of which he sometimes 
shows himself too fond, and his performance is in 
many minor points, such as management of voice and 
facial expression, an effort of genuine artistic merit. 

From a legend, which appears by the names of its 
characters to be of Eastern origin, Mr. James Albery 
has constructed a ballet, which is worthy of the lavish 
elaboration and embellishment bestowed upon this form 
of entertainment at the Alhambra. The story is fairly 
intelligible, even without the history of The Golden 
Wreath, as given with many puzzling Indian names. 
But to those who do not follow it, as well as to those 
who do, it will afford a treat by reason of its great 
variety, its rich beauty, and the skill of its principal 
performers. Foremost amongst these is Mddle. Pertoldi, 
whose fresh grace and artistic movement contrast 
favourably with the manner of the new danseuse from 
Naples, a certain Mdlle. David. This lady justifies her 
reputation by her great strength and agility; but of 
some of the gymnastic feats, such for example as her 
indiarubber-ball-like jumping, we feel inclined to say, 
“ C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la danse.” The 
Golden Wreath deserves to make a hit, if, indeed, it 
has not done so already. 

Proof at the Adelphi continues to grow in popu- 
larity, and for many reasons the substitution just now 
of that capital actor, Mr. Charles Kelly, for Mr. D. 
Bandmann in the part of Pierre Lorance, may be con- 
sidered a judicious move on the part of the manage- 
ment, At first Mr. Kelly appeared to be a little 
nervous and over-anxious, but as he warmed. to his work 
his forcible pathos told excellently, and Proof went 











with all the effect called for by the well-sustained 


interest of its cleverly-devised situations. It is a good 
melodrama, well cast, and should fill the Adelphi 
programme for some time to come. 


At the Royal Italian Opera thirty performances 
have already been given since the commencement of 
the season, and no fewer than eighteen operas have been 
produced in seven weeks, thanks to the great resources 
of the management, and the energetic exertions of the 
conductors, MM. Vianesi and Bevignani, by whom the 
rehearsals as well as the public representations are 
directed. Rigoletto was last week added to the reper- 
tory of the season, and Signor Graziani, in the title- 
character, not only sang admirably, but acted with 
pathos and expression such as he rarely displays. Mdlle. 
Albani’s Gilda was in all respects charming. The 
music of the part is well suited to her sympathetic 
voice, and she sang delightfully. Madame Scalchi 
made her invariable success as Maddalena, and Signor 
Bolis, although not in full possession of his vocal powers, 
sang in finished style. 

Madame Adelina Patti’s appearance on Thursday 
last, as the heroine of La Traviata, attracted the 
largest audience of the season, and this great artiste has 
never more completely established her supremacy on 
the operatic stage. In the scena, “ Ah forse e lui” 
(transposed one note lower), the rich quality of her 
low notes produced a thrilling effect, and her high notes 
were brilliantly executed. It is needless, however, to 
give details of her various vocal successes. In the 
bright music of the first act, and in the pathetic strains 
of the two following acts, she was alike successful in 
displaying the highest resources of the vocal art. Her act- 
ing claims special mention. The character of Violetta 
is to a certain extent repulsive, and on the stage is 
deprived of those softening and redeeming touches by 
which the younger Dumas, with consummate art, em- 
bellished his unwholesome but fascinating creation, La 
Dame aux Camellias, in the too well-known novel of 
that title. In the first act of the opera she is seen, 
with other abandoned women of her own class, drinking 
champagne and singing reckless Bacchanalian songs. 
Alfredo’s declaration of genuine affection makes some 
impression upon her, but after weighing the subject in 
her mind for a few moments, she declares that true 
love is madness, and determines to be “ sempre libera.” 
In the second act she is found to be living with Alfredo 
as his mistress, and after being preached at by that 
canting old impostor, the elder Germont, she undoubt- 
edly sacrifices her newly-born love for Germont junior, 
and quits his house. In the next scene we find that 
instead of returning to the paths of virtue, and seeking to 
earn an honest livelihood, she has preferred a life of 
splendid infamy. The last act shows her death from 
consumption, brought on by “ fast” living, and excites 
the pity which is never withheld from those who suffer, 
no matter how debased they may be. Were it not for 
the ill-usage which Violetta receives from that despic- 
able personage, Alfredo, and her subsequent misery in 
the dying scene, she would awaken hardly any sym- 
pathy, and it says much for the musical genius of 
Verdi, that by his captivating melodies he has rendered 
La Traviata so fascinating, that decent Englishmen 
are willing to witness that opera in the company of 
their sisters and daughters. Violetta has been 

represented by some artistes as a jovial and 
unmistakable courtesan, and by others as a 
suffering angel of purity. Madame Patti alone has 
succeeded in pourtraying the lighter side of the cha- 
racter with sufficient gaiety while so delicately avoid- 
ing too pronounced a style that good taste is never 
offended, and the sympathy of her audience becomes 
not merely possible but involuntary. In her new 
rendering of the death scene she displayed tragic genius 
of the highest order. Instead of singing Violetta’s 
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final strains while reclining in a chair, she rose, tot- 
tered forward, and, with her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
epoke the phrases, or rather gasped them out 
in a hollow whisper which reached every part 
of the theatre, and then suddenly fell back, apparently 
stone dead. Since Mr. Irving’s death scene in The Bells 
nothing so vividly real has been seen on the stage, and 
a few moments elapsed before the audience had recovered 
sufficiently from their excitement to call the artiste 
before the curtain, and to testify their admiration of 
her genius by such rounds of cheering as even she can 
seldom have heard. Signor Nicolini (Alfredo) acted 
with his customary vigour and grace, and Signor 
Graziani, as the elder Germont, sang and acted admir- 
ably. Last night Jl Trovatore was repeated, with 
Patti as Leonora. 

At Her Majesty’s opera Madame Gerster has made 
her second appearance as Elvira in J Pwritani, and 
her third as the heroine of Lucia di Lammermoor. 
On both occasions the recent improvement in her style 
was observable. In the finale to the first act of J Pu- 
ritant she made a great effect by holding an F in 
alt., which is, of course, more difficult than to sing such 
. notes staccato. If the rest of her voice were as good 
as her highest notes, she would rapidly take a very high 
rank among her greatest contemporaries. Unfortu- 
nately, her voice is weak in the medium and lower 
registers, and until this deficiency is corrected she 
cannot do full justice to some of the most important 
soprano roles. Her neatness of execution and the 
earnestness of her singing compensate in no slight 
degree for vocal failings which study and practice may 
be expected to remove. 

Ruy Blas was produced on Saturday last, and Signor 
Campanini made his rentrée in the title-character, after 
an absence of two years. His singing was as “ throaty” 
as ever, and his acting as unrefined. Mdlle. Salla, as 
the Queen, made her rentrée, and was well received. 
Her voice does not appear to have improved since last 
season, and her upper notes were often thin and wiry. 
- Mdile. Parodi was an efficient Casilda, and Madame 
Lablache an admirable Duchess. 


Two special performances of more than ordinary 
interest have just taken place. The first was at the 
Gaiety Theatre for the benefit of Mr. John Clarke, and 
the other at Drury-lane for the benefit of Mrs. Mellon. 
Mr. Clarke selected Society as his piece de érsistance, 
himself sustaining his original part of John Chodd, jun. 
The cast was particularly strong, as may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. Bancroft appeared as Tom 
Stylus, Mr. Hare as Lord Ptarmigant, Miss Josephs as 
Maud, and Mr. Terriss as Sydney Daryl. In the 
“ Owl’s Roost” scene a number of well-known actors took 
part, and altogether the performance was one to be 
looked back to with great pleasure. The programme 
for Mrs. Mellon’s benefit consisted of selections from 
Guy Mannering, with Miss Geneviéve Ward as Meg 
Merrilies, the Cloches de Corneville, by the Folly com- 
pany, and the Green Bushes, with Madame Celeste as 
Miami and Mr, Toole as Muster Grinnage; also Black- 
Eyed Susan, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal as the hero and 
heroine, as the author wrote it. The secondary and 
minor parts were in every instance played by players of 
established repute. The principal feature of the enter- 
tainment was the performance of Black-HKyed Susan, 
which seemed to more than realise the expectations of the 
audience. The acting of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal created 
a deep and abiding impression, and the scene between 
Dolly Mayflower and Gnatbrain, represented by Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. David James, was simply irresis- 
tible. Finally Mrs. Mellon recited an address; Mrs. 
Keeley, Mr. Webster, Miss Swanborough and others 
rare to congratulate her, and when the curtain 
fell she was surrounded by as large a number of friends 
as has ever been brought together on such an occasion. 
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bea a theatrical point of view Liverpool shows 
more activity this week than any other place in 
the country. On Monday evening Miss Wallis entéred 
upon the second week of her engagement at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, the Carl Rosa opera company 
appeared at the Alexandra Theatre in Maritana, and 
the Vokes family are at the Amphitheatre. The 
Albion, speaking of Miss Wallis’s Rosalind, says :— 
“‘ Her representation of this, one of the most delightful 
of Shakspere’s heroines, did not partake to any large 
extent of the “poetry of the creation, but it was, so to 
speak, technically correct, Miss Wallis’s method of 
expression facially, if rather too strongly marked, being 
very effective and appropriate, and her elocution vigorous 
and tender, though affected a little by halting. Mr. 
Edward Compton, son of the lamented comedian who, 
for forty years, was one of the pillars of the English 
stage, played Orlando admirably. Since he appeared 
in Liverpool last his voice, that important channel 
of histrionic art, has acquired sonority, and in 
other respects he has also improved very much. 
The Jacques was Mr. James Buchanan, whose 
elocution sayours too much of that of Mr. Barry 
Sullivan to be received with any degree of favour.” 
Passing to Manchester, we find Mr. Pitt’s company 
representing Mr. Marshall’s False Shame at the Theatre 
Royal, the Sultan of Mocha at the Prince’s Theatre, 
and the new Irish drama, Garryowen, at the Queen’s 
Theatre. In Edinburgh Miss Rose Leclercq has entered 
upon the second week of her engagement at the 
Princess’s Theatre, playing, as before, in Mr. Hatton 
and Mr. Matthison’s dramatic adaptation of That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s. The rival attraction at the Theatre 
Royal is the perennial Colleen Bawn, with Mr. Howard 
as Myles-na-Coppaleen and Mrs. Howard as Mrs, 
Cregan. Mr. M‘Ardle and Mr. Mansell’s adaptation of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, in which Miss Viola Dacre 
plays Olivia, has not evoked general admiration at the 
Glasgow Theatre Royal, where it was produced on 
Monday night. “It may be supposed,” says the 
Herald, “that the playwrights have done their best 
not to spoil in dramatising one of the most beautiful 
tales in English literature.. Unhappily they haye not 
succeeded. Their version has been pieced together in 
the most unmitigatedly mechanical style, with hammer, 
and chisel, and nails, and putty. The consequence is 
that the drama, even as a mechanical effort, is mean, 
often vulgar, and generally depressing. Of course 
there are gleams here and there of Goldsmith’s happy 
style, and perhaps it was these that helped the 
audience to tolerate what otherwise they might have 
justifiably found intolerable. The poorness of the 
play is made poorer by indifferent acting.” Mr. Craven 
Robertson’s Caste company is at the Gaiety Theatre. . 
The pantomime of Sindbad the Sailor has at length 
disappeared from the bills of the Theatre Royal, York, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Coleman, assisted by Miss Leigh- 
ton, are giving a series of farewell performances. The 
play last night was Catharine Howard. The Pink 
Dominos and La Marjolaine are being played at 
Birmingham, the former at the Theatre Royal and the 
other at the Prince of Wales’s. “The audience who last 
night witnessed the performance of La Marjolaine,” says 
the Gazette, “must certainly have been amused, but their 
pleasure and amusement, however great, cannot have 
been of a genuine and satisfying character. Miss Kate 
Santley, who plays the chief part, has been frequently 
in Birmingham, and her admirable qualities and stage 
failings are equally well known. For winsomeness, 
naiveté, and a combination of childishness with woman- 
liness she has a speciality; but she still unfortunately 
retains the peculiarity of her intonation, and spoils the 
effect she might produce by her sweet voice with a 
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constant and unpleasant use of the tremolo. In the 
latter of two songs she has to sing she is guilty 
of the unpardonable sin of exaggerating and accentua- 
ting a suggestiveness which utterly ruins an otherwise 
charming piece, and it was with some surprise that 
we saw her encouraged and rewarded with an encore. 





IN PARIS. 





WO agreeable one-act pieces have just been brought 
out at the Gymnase. The first is Za Premiere 
Saisie, by M. St. Agnan-Choler and M. Bedeau. The 
huissiers of the French stage are usually of two types. 
They are either inaccessible to any feeling of pity or 
disposed to pay out of their own pockets the sum for 
which they are ordered to distrain. In La Premiére 
Saisie each of these types is represented. Maitre Pic, 
a clerk, has to seize the goods of an old woman who is 
dying of starvation. Having been brought up on sound 
principles, he sets about his task with alacrity, and believ- 
ing that every debtor is really possessed of money, is proof 
against the tears and entreaties of the old woman’s 
daughter. Immediately afterwards, as luck will have 
it, his master, M. Barentin, appears on the scene. The 
latter belongs to the tender-hearted class of hwissiers, 
and it is almost superfluous to state that the charms of 
the daughter lead him to pay the claim himself and 
become her husband. “ Ah!” sighs Pic, “the calling 
of a hwissier is indeed fallen low in these days.” The 
other piece at the Gymnase is called Une Innocente, 
and is from the pen of M. Chéri-Montigny. The 
young Marquis de Marieux has not been married more 
than two or three hours when a former mistress, 
determined to annoy him, informs him by telegraph 
that she is in extremis, and wishes to see 
him before she dies. Evening has arrived, but as her 
house is at no great distance from his chateau he rides 
over on horseback. The mistress immediately shuts 
him up in a dark room, and condemns him to pass the 
whole of the night there. It is to no purpose that he 
makes sad havoc with all the articles of furniture he 
can lay his hands upon; the mistress is inexorable. 
At daybreak the young Marquise comes in search of her 
husband, and believing that the cast-off mistress is his 
aunt, enters upon a conversation which for graceful 
naiveté could hardly be surpassed. This scene, the 
best in the piece, is charmingly played by Malle. 
Legault. 

Populus, by M. de Fonvielle, M. Hubert, and M. 
de Trogoff, was brought out at the Chateau d’Eau on 
Friday night, and—like all the pieces favoured 
there—is a melodrama of the most pronounced de- 
scription. The period selected is that of the First 
Revolution. The individual known as Populus—a 
name intended to be symbolical—is Ludovic Ferrand, 
son of an intendant of the Marquis de Villabreuse. 
The niece of the latter, Jeanne de Kernac, has secretly 
espoused a Comte de Morange, perhaps one of the 
greatest rascals that even the répertoire of the Chateau 
d’Eau can exhibit. Three persons only then stand 
between the latter and the wealth of the Villabreuses 
—the Marquis, the Marquise, and their infant daughter 
Louise. In order to remove these obstacles out of his 
path, the Comte, taking advantage of the unsettled 
state of the country, incites a number of paysans to 
set fire to the Chateau de Villabreuse, and covering his 
face with a mask of black velvet, places himself at 
their head. In the fight which ensues he wounds the 
Marquis, kills the Marquise, and would probably have 
put an end to little Louise if Ludovic’s father 
had not taken her to a place of safety. By the 
glare of the burning chateau, the Comte, having 
dropped his mask, is recogised by his wife, but as the 








shock deprives her of reason he has nothing to appre- 
hend from the discovery. Twenty years elapse between 
this and the other part of the drama. Then, thanks to 
the re-establishment of the Monarchy, the Marquis, who 
has remained in ignorance of the Comte’s perfidy, 
becomes a lieutenant-general, and in this capacity 
receives ‘instructions to quell an insurrection led by 
Ludovic. In this he easily succeeds; “ Populus” is 
taken and condemned to death, and in all probability 
the sentence would be carried out if Louise, whose 
affections he has gained, and who is now restored to her 
parents, did not intercede on his behalf. The Marquis 
will grant her prayer only on the condition that she will 
marry the Comte, of whose probity he still entertains 
a high opinion, whose marriage with Jeanne remains 
a secret, and who is as anxious as ever to make himself 
the possessor of Villabreuse. Before long, however, 
Jeanne, in a brief interval of reason, exposes his villany 
in a very satisfactory manner, and in the end he is 
killed by Ludovic ina duel. The piece is effectively 
performed, Madame Sarah Rambert being particularly 
attractive as Louise. 

The Gaité has achieved an unequivocal success with 
M. Tréfeu and M. Blum’s new /féerie, in three acts, Le 
Chat Botté. The story, as may be gathered from the 
title of the piece, was suggested by Perrault’s conte, 
but differs from it in more than one particular. The 
inhabitants of a village, in accordance with ancient 
custom, set aside a quantity of cream for the benefit of 
certain goblins. Petitpotabeurre, a rustic, is too strong- 
minded to believe in such things; he swallows all the 
cream himself, and is punished for his scepticism and 
temerity by being transformed into a Puss-in-boots. 
In the end he recovers his original form, having in 
the meantime made his master Eloi and the fair 
Fglantine man and wife, despite a good deal 
of opposition on the part of rivals for the 
lady’s hand. The piece is agreeably written, especially 
in the first act, and the music is well chosen. Never, 
perhaps, has a piece of the kind been more splendidly 
put upon the stage, even in Paris. The dresses and 
the decorations are superb, and the ballet of the second 
act, in which every nation on the face of the globe is 
represented by means of its distinctive costume, colours, 
and. dances—a happy idea at a time when a universal 
exhibition is one of the attractions of Paris—will long 
be remembered. 

Les Danischeff has been revived at the Odéon. With 
one exception, the substitution of M. Regnier for M. 
Masset as the representative of Osipe, the cast is in all 
important respects the same as before. Such a piece, 
thus played, will doubtless attract to the theatre many 
of the foreigners now in Paris, but as the Odéon isa 
subsidised house M. Duquesnel is scarcely justified in 
bringing forward a piece which is familiar to every 
regular playgoer here. In Mdlle. Pwvert, a short piece 
now being played at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangais, 
we meet an old acquaintance—the sour old maid from 
the country, creating discord wherever she goes. In 
this case she appears with the most deplorable results 
in a household on the point of celebrating a marriage. 
The framework of Mdlle. Pivert is of the slightest, but 
the deficiency is to a certain extent redeemed by the 
brightness of the dialogue. The author is M. Achille 
Eyraud, to whom we are indebted for L’Eternelle 
Comédie. 








IN BERLIN. 


—_ros —— 


PECULIAR coincidence gained for the second 
production of the Meiningen company at the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre an extraordinarily en- 
thusiastic reception, The theatre was densely packed 
on the evening of the 11th inst. with an audience 
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whom the escape of their beloved old Emperor a few 
hours before from the assassin’s aim had filled with sen- 
timents of loyalty and patriotic devotion, which ren- 
dered them peculiarly susceptible to the stirring 
language and national spirit of Kleist’s Prinz Fried- 
rich von Homburg, played on that occasion for the 
first time in Berlin by the Meiningen company. 
Before the opening of the drama, the national 
hymn was sung in token of the nation’s joy 
at the deliverance of its sovereign, and at the first 
sound of the well-known strains the audience 
rose en masse, and gave loud expression to their enthu- 
siasm. Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is a quasi- 
historical drama founded upon legendary traditions 
with regard to the battle of Fehrbellin, so momentous 
in its consequences to the house of Hohenzollern. A 
scene in which one of the characters relates the mar- 
vellous rescue by a faithful retainer of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, whose death had been erroneously an- 
nounced, was caught at by the audience as singularly 
appropriate to the event of the day, and the recital, 
delivered by Herr Kober in a masterly manner, drew 
forth thunders of applause. Kleist’s play is mounted 
with great splendour, and the armour and costumes 
are said to be as true to history as they are 
pleasing to the eye. A great battle scene in the second 
act must rank high even among the scenic achieve- 
ments of the Meiningen company. The acting is 
fortunately for the most part worthy of the superb mise- 
en-sceéne. Herr Nesper, whose Karl Moor in Schiller’s 
Réuber was far from satisfactory, found in the Elector 
of Brandenburg a part exactly suited to his style, and 
elaborated it with much skill and effect. Herr Kainz, 
as Prince Friedrich, did not quite catch the dreamy 
spirit of the somnambulist in the first act, but created 
a strong impression in the scene in which the prince 
expresses his horror of death and cries for mercy. Frau- 
lein Pauli was a most sympathetic Natalie, and displayed 
a great command of passionate expression. Herr Hell- 
muth-Brim gave a masterly character sketch of the old 
soldier, Kottwitz, and many other individual actors 
rendered good service, while the ensemble was excellent. 

At the Residenz Theater, Fraulein Josefine Wessely, 
who opened her engagement successfully as the 
Duchesse de Septmonts in Die Fremde (L’Etrangére), 
made a mistake in choosing for her second part the 
title-réle in M. Sardou’s Dora, which was played for 
two whole months not long since at this same theatre 
by Frau Niemann-Raabe, the most finished actress on 
the German stage. It was unwise to challenge com- 
parison with such an artiste in a part which she has 
made her own, and the result by no means justified the 
boldness of the attempt, Fraulein Wessely’s Dora being 
an immature effort and bearing unmistakeable marks 
of insufficient study. The young lady has since re- 
sumed her performance of M. Dumas’s heroine with 
better success. 

At Kroll’s Theatre the Italian opera season came to 
an end early in the month, and on the 12th inst. the 
house was reopened for a summer season of German 
opera with Flotow’s Martha, which was rendered in a 
satisfactory manner by a competent company. The 
frequent production of this too familiar opera is perhaps 
inevitable, for the comic operas that have been produced 
during the present generation are few in number, and a 
company like that assembled at Kroll’s theatre cannot 
undertake the operas of Wagner and his imitators, so 
trying to vocalists. The Bezihmte Widerspenstige 
(Taming of the Shrew) of Gétz, and Herr Briill’s two 
operas, Das Goldene Kreuz and Der Landfrieden, are 
about the only comic operas which Germany has pro- 
duced of late years, and they are so frequently played 
that one is hardly driven to the inference that the 
smallness of the supply arises from the lack of demand. 


The fact, if not to explain, is at all events much to 
be deplored. ee 









IN ROME. 


Ot 


INCE our last notice of the Roman Theatres, the 
opera season at the Apollo Theatre has come to 
an end, a very creditable production of Wagner's 
Lohengrin having at last atoned in some measure for 
the failures of the earlier portion of the season. The 
obligation of giving each year at least one opera new 
to Rome was fulfilled by the manager of the Apollo by 
the production of Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, as well as 
Wagner's opera, but it is not very satisfactory to Italian 
amour propre that recourse should be had to France 
and Germany for the supply of a kind of work that 
was once the spécialité of Italy. The season of 
1876-7 was more satisfactory from this point of view, 
being marked by the production of Signor Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda and Signor Boito’s Mejistofele. There 
is some hope that next season, for which the 
Africana of Meyerbeer, Lohengrin and Aida 
are already promised, may be distinguished by the first 
performance of a new work from the pen of Signor 
Marchetti, whose Ruy Blas is one of the few recent 
Italian operas that have found their way across the 
Alps. The new work, on which Signor Marchetti has 
for some time been engaged, is said to. be now com- 
pletely finished, and will bear the name of Don Gio- 
vanni @ Austria. Since the closing of the Apollo, the 
Politeama Romano has been opened for a short opera 
season, and Verdi’s rather antiquated Lombardi has 
been received with favour, owing in a great measure to 
the finished singing of Signora Pozzi-Ferrari, one of the 
few vocalists of the day who can give full effect to the 
music of Verdi’s early style. The tenor part was filled 
by Signor Santinelli, who has a fine voice, especially in 
the upper register, and seems likely with study to 
make his way. Marchetti’s Ruy Blas has also been 
given with the success it seldom fails to attain in 
Italy. 

At the Valle Theatre the dramatic season of the 
Ciotti and Belli-Blanes company, had at first little 
success. A performance on behalf of the fund for the 
erection of a monument to the late King Victor 
Emmanuel at length dispelled the public indifference, 
an @ propos piece by Signor Pepoli, entitled J/ benser- 
vito di Carlo Alberto, having proved so effective that 
it was repeated several times. Signor Marenco’s 
Valentina, a pleasing work, though hardly calculated 
to add to the reputation of the author of the Fal- 
coniere, and Signor Troilo’s Dovere Figliale, a 
promising effort of a young writer, subsequently met 
with a favourable reception. Greater success, however, 
attended Giraud’s old comedy Don Desiderio, owing 
to the very finished impersonation of the title- 
part by Signor Belli-Blanes, an able character- 


actor who possesses the rare power of  sink- 
ing his individuality and living in his part. 
This capacity he has displayed to still greater 


advantage as LEuclione in an _ Italian version 
by Signor Trambusti of the Auwlwlaria of old Plautus, 
which was produced as an experiment last year in 
Milan, and has now had quite a run in Rome, where it 
has proved no less attractive to the vulgus profanum 
than to scholars who came to the theatre with the 
Latin text in their hands. It was no easy task to 
adapt the old Latin comedy to the modern stage; but 
Signor Trambusti has been practically successful in the 
attempt, though his version is not faultless from a 
literary point of view. Signor Belli-Blanes was the 
life and soul of the performance, but the support 
afforded him by the other members of the company 
was not inadequate. With the Aulularia there has 
been performed a one-act comedy, entitled Babbo 
Cattivo, a neatly-written but unimportant piece which 
has served to bring prominently forward a young actress 
named Signorina Duse, who has been warmly welcomed 
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as a valuable accession to the small band of Italian 
actresses of strong dramatic power. The great Ristori 
is regarded in Italy as belonging to the past; Signora 
Pezzana now acts almost exclusively abroad, especially 
in Spain; and Italy now counts only two actresses 
competent to fill great tragic and dramatic réles, namely, 
Signora Virgin‘: Marini and Signora Tessero Guidone, 
whose names are familiar to the readers of THE THEATRE. 
The young actress who has been put forward at the 
Valle Theatre, owing to the absence from illness of the 
lady who used to take the leading parts, is regarded 
by most competent critics as destined to take high 
rank amongst the ornaments of the Italian stage. 
Before the end of the season the Ciotti and Belli- 
Blanes company intend to produce M. Sardou’s new 
comedy, Les Bowrgeois de Pontarcy, or rather the 
Italian version of it, which has met with such success 
at Milan. On Monday evening, the 20th inst., the 
Rossini Theatre was to be the scene of a great perform- 
ance given by Madame Ristori on behalf of the funds 
of the Accademia Filodrammatica Romana, the tragé- 
dienne appearing as Mary Stuart in an Italian version 
of Schiller’s tragedy, supported by the pupils of the 
Academy, and reciting the fifth canto of Dante’s 
Inferno. 





IN AMERICA. 





HE last mail brings New York advices to the 
11th inst. Husband and Wife, otherwise Jea- 
lousy, was produced at the Fifth-avenue on the 6th. 
The début of Signora Majeroni ag the heroine proved 
very interesting, as the lady is young, handsome, and 
a good actress. As the Merewry points out, she is not 
unlike Madame Modjeska in general demeanour and 
dramatic polish, though much more magnetic. Signor 
Majeroni did not sustain the impression created by his 
previous efforts. He is too stagey to please American 
audiences. Husband and Wife belongs to a type of dra- 
matic works no longer regarded as attractive to modern 
audiences. Its comedy was concentrated in Mr. John 
Mathew’s anxiety to retain his Irish cook, and in Mr. 
Hastings’ clever delineation of a retired General Boum. 
With the hundred and tenth representation of A Cele- 
brated Case at the Union Square Theatre on the 11th, 
the regular dramatic season at this favourite house will 
be brought to an end. A Celebrated Case has proved 
the companion success of the Zwo Orphans, and is a 
much superior work, for the reason that its interest is 
not limited to a single character, nor is the sympathy 
of the spectator concentrated in the brutality endured by 
a blind girl. The latter affliction will always command 
commiseration, even when simulated for stage effect. 
A summer term will be inaugurated on the 13th by the 
Hess English Opera Troupe in the Chimes of Normandy. 
Heat, melody, and laughter accompanied Mdlle. 
Aimée’s reappearance in this city on the 3rd, and her 
reception at the Park Theatre revived memories of her 
early triumphs. Mdlle. Aimée seems possessed of pe- 
rennial juvenility, and her voice bears little trace of 
persistent use. The familiar faces of her company were 
also pleasantly recognised as each member rollicked 
through the merry and often pretentious numbers of 
La Marjolaine. Classic tragedy, with Mr. John 
McCullough as its standard-bearer, has been re- 
warded by large audiences at the Grand Opera-house. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Lester Wallack’s current success, 
Diplomacy, is the rage with Wallack Theatre habitués, 
and its popularity is enhanced by the knowledge that 
the season will end ina short time. Seats for two or 


three weeks ahead have been in active demand, and 








from present indications hot weather will have little 
effect ‘in diminishing the increasing rush for places. 
Mr. Emmett continues to monopolise the attention of 
Standard Theatre patrons with his latest version of 
Fritz, in which he ‘sings, dances, yodels, and instru- 
mentalises in an alarmingly prolific manner. 

Mr. Edwin Booth concluded an engagement at Ford’s 
Theatre, Baltimore, on the 4th inst. He is now in New 
. York, and during the summer will take rest. The 
Union-square company, with Mr. Charles Thorne, jun., 
at its head, left Philadelphia on the 11th, after three 
weeks’ engagement. On the 6th Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Williamson appeared at the Boston Theatre in Struck 
Oil and A Chinese Question. At that time Miss 
Mary Anderson was at Springfield, Massachusetts, Miss 
Fanny Davenport at Wilmington, Miss Kate Claxton 
at Cleveland, Miss May Howard at Halifax, Mr. 
George Rignold at Evansville, and Mr. John T. Ray- 
mond at Wheeling. While Mr. Crane and Mr. Rob- 
son were fulfilling an engagement at Detroit, at the 
beginning of the month, a strange incident occurred- 
Mr. John Shoeffel, their manager, was arrested by the 
Mayor for violating the State law prohibiting the sale 
of reserved seats at least an hour before the opening of 
a performance. The Mayor bought a reserved seat 
about half-past seven, and while purchasing it notified 
that the seller was violating the law. The Mayor 
entered complaint against Mr. Schoeffel as manager 
for Mr. Crane and Mr. Robson, but he had nothing 
to do with the sale of seats. A new complaint 
was then entered against the managers of the 
house. It is intended to make this a test case, 
It remains to be added that Mr. Linde, the Shaks- 
perean reader, was at Philadelphia when the last mail 
left. ‘The first impression of any one who merely 
reads or hears of Mr. Linde’s recitations of Shakspere’s 
tragedies from memory,” says the Ledger, “is apt to 
be that they are mainly feats of memory, and very little 
more, but the perfect memorizing, not of the text only, 
but of all the changes of act, scene, character, and 
action, wonderful as that is, is but one feature only of 
what is a highly intellectual entertainment in all its 
parts. There is no way to understand this fully hut by 
attending one of his recitations at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. The transitions of voice, tone, facial ex- 
pression and manner as the text passes from character 
to character, are both admirable in their execution and 
surprising in their rapidity.” 








EN PASSANT. 


tO 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Saturday evening. 


Havina regard to the present state of public feeling as 
to Russia, it argued something like temerity on the part of 
Madame Patti to select L’ Etoile du Nord as her opening 
piece at Covent Garden. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm she 
excited was not less intense than it has been on former 
occasions. It is doubtful whether such would have been 
the case under similar conditions in any other capital in 
Enrope. 


Mr. TENNYSON, among many other competent judges of 
art, is very pleased with Mr. Long’s portrait of Mr. Irving 
as the Duke of Gloucester. ‘The expression,” he says, 
“is very happily caught. Where, I wonder, did Irving get 
that distinctively Plantagenet look ?” 
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Ir is not improbable that the revival at the Lyceum 
Theatre of the Iron Chest will be postponed until next 
season. 


M. Sarpov will be received at the French Academy the 
day after to-morrow. His parrains are M. Emile Augiér 
and M. Legouvé. The discourse he has prepared is really 
admirable, and cannot fail to create a deep impression. M. 
Alexandre Dumas describes it as a “merveille de grace et 
de distinction exquise.” 


Mr. Sornern is not unnaturally mortified at the ill- 
success in London of the Crushed Tragedian. According 
to his present intentions, he will not appear in any other 
character during his present engagement, and will return to 
America sooner than he had proposed. It should be added 
that since the first night of the Crushed Tragedian many 
passages which provoked hostile demonstrations have been 
expunged, and that Mr. Holland is more favourably 
received, 


MonsEIGNEUR DvupPANLoUP has issued a very angry 
pamphlet respecting the Voltaire Centenary. The object of 
the celebration, he says, is not so much to pay homage to 
Voltaire’s genius, as to bring religion into disrepute. Bossuet, 
Corneille, or Racine would not have been thus honoured. 
In support of a heavy indictment against Voltaire, Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup quotes extracts from the writings of 
Madame de Stael, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Beranger 
Taine, and Victor Hugo. The last, in Les Rayons et les 
Ombres, said :— 

“ Voltaire’alors regnait, ce singe de génie, 
Chez l’homme en mission par le diable envoyé.” 


These lines, however, were written in 1840—a fact which 
Monseigneur Dupanloup has rather disingenuously over- 
looked. 


Mr. G. W. Lovett, the author of the Wife's Secret, 
Love’s Sacrifice, the Provost of Bruges, Look Before You 
Leap, and the Trial of Love, is dead. 


M. Fiorow himself attended the rehearsal of Alma in 
Paris, and modified some passages to suit Mdille. Albani’s 
voice. M. Flotow, who is a venerable man, with finely- 
marked features and German simplicity of manners, was 
hardly able to speak from sheer joy when the performance 
was over. He said that Mdlle. Albani’s representation of 
Alma wade this opera “ the crowning glory of his life.” 


Mouse. AxBaN1 is about to marry Mr. Ernest Gye. 


Mr. Maurice Strakoscn and Signor Nicolini had a fight 
lately at the Hotel Cavour in Paris, and while Madame 
Patti was endeavouring to separate them she received an 
accidental blow on her arm with acane. This caused a 
truce to proceedings. The cause of the trouble was alleged 
to be that the prima donna had engaged with Mr. Strakosch 
for next year, but when he presented her with the agreement 
for signature she refused to sign. He charged Signor Nico- 
lini with being the cause of her refusal, and strong words 
led to blows. 


Tue Dramatic Authors’ Society have adopted the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Burnand and Mr, Meritt, which will come 
into force in a month or two. © 


Tur Wednesday night gatherings at the Green Room 
Club have proved even more successful than was anticipated. 
The week before last, when Mr. Henry Neville presided, 
the company included the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Grossmith, 
jun., Mr. Matthison, Mr. Warner, Mr. John Clarke, and 
Mr. Paulton. Last week Mr: Righton took the chair, and 








among those present were Mr. Sothern and Mr. Terry. 
Next month the club will complete the first year of its 
existence. 


To use an American expression, the Gilberts have got a 
little mixed, Mr. William Gilbert, who is announced to 
contribute to the June number of the Contemporary Review, 
is described by a weekly paper as a dramatist, surgeon, 
barrister, poet, and amateur actor. 


In a recent number of Social Notes, ‘Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
records a protest against the employment of children at 
theatres, which he attributes to an increase of the taste for 
brutal amusements that delighted pagan Rome. “ This 
scandalous abuse,” he says, “commenced with that most 
unpleasant entertainment, a children’s pantomime, when 
there were miniature clowns, harlequins, and the like, with 
some hapless, though not ungraceful little creatures to pant 
and gambol through the part of columbine. Now a 
child may draw or daub in a wonderfully precocions 
way, but who would dream of forming an exhibition of 
such works, or of asking the public to pay to see them? 
Any one who took pleasure in such ‘a pantomime’ must 
have had a morbid taste and stunted. The worst element 
in the system, however, is not upon the surface. It is found 
in the demoralisation of such schooling at tender years : the 
paint, patches, applause, the straining of voice and limbs, 
unwholesome vapours, and introduction to the not too 
purifying air of the stage—all this at an age when proper 
schooling is necessary. A more unwholesome or corrupting 
system for mind and body could not be devised.” This is 
a strictly one-sided view of the matter. Doubtless, the 
employment in theatres of children of tender years is 
attended with some disadvantages, but these disadvantages, 
as we pointed out some weeks ago, are more than counter- 
balanced by other considerations. 


Lorp SHAFTESBURY, presiding last week at the annual 
meeting of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association 
said he believed that if museums and art galleries were 
opened on the sabbath the theatres before long would be 
opened also, and a resolution echoing these words was 
unanimously passed. Lord Shaftesbury should know that 
our actresses and actors are too hard worked a body to give 
up their day of rest without contending for it to the last 
extremity, even if the Lord Chamberlain should think fit 
to alter the present custom, By the way, Lord Shaftesbury 
was illiberal enough to speak in a sneering tone of “the 
clergymen who had held that the theatre would be a fine 
school of morals.” He might at least give them the credit 
of sincerity, and if they are wrong he should endeavour to 
prove it. Sneers, like vituperation, are not arguments. 


OncE upon a time Mr. Boucicault was “ interviweed” 
by a reporter. In one corner, bending over a table littered 
with papers, sat the “master spirit of the English stage,” 
clothed in a dun-coloured dressing-gown, a black velvet 
smoking-cap, and a pair of slippers. “We hear,” said the 
reporter, “ that your new Irish play, the Shaughraun, sur 
passes your former efforts in this line. Is that your 
opinion?” Every author,” replied Mr. Boucicault, “is 
the worst judge of his own works. In variety of action 
and briskness the Shaughraun may be so. It is also 
perhaps more original in incident and brighter in dialogue. 
But I think there is a softness and sweetness in the 
Colleen Bawn that it is not in my power to excel.” 
‘“‘ The Eastern press,” continued the reporter, “ acknowledge 
that your performance of Conn is your greatest triumph,” 
“J don’t know. The character of Conn belongs to 
a kind of acting that is not practised at present on the 
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stage, The comic characters in our modern plays are grave 
burlesque parts.” He paused, wiped his brow, and informed 
his auditor that if that suited there was plenty more where 
it came from. And he tapped his forehead significantly. 
The reporter, pressing his notes to his bosom, took his 
departure. Two days later he called again. The dramatist 
came to meet him, bearing a large manuscript. He 
explained that the manuscript was the remainder of the 
interview, and he would not trust it out of his keeping 
until assured that the proof of the entire article should be 
brought him before it went to press. This meant that the 
interview must be printed as he wrote it or not at all. The 
reporter declined the proposition, and bore away the part of 
the interview here given. The fragment will be perused 
with interest. It is only a torso, but a torso may suggest 
the splendid proportions of the statue. 


Ir is announced by a contemporary that Mr. Sugden is 
about to leave the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, but has not 
yet concluded another engagement. These facts will not, 
perhaps, excite much surprise, for the evidence given in 
the Court of Divorce last Saturday week showed that prior 
to the circumstances which led to the suit he had shared 
the hospitality of the man he had wronged. Rumour says 
that as “aman of honour” Mr. Sugden will offer Lady 
Desart his hand, although, as her property is not worth 
more than £2,000 a year, the amende will involve a heavy 
sacrifice on his part. 


Wuen Tannhiuser was produced last week at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Madlle. Cottins’s “Song of the Goatherd” 
was spoiled by the obtrusive zeal of two live goats who 
were fastened to the rock on the summit of which she had 
to sing. With the first note of the vocalist the goats began 
to bleat. When she unfastened the goats one of them made 
a hasty exit, but the other refused to throw up his part, 
advanced to the footlights, and sang a solo of the most 
ludicrously inharmonious kind. Similar occurrences, Mr. 
Blanchard reminds us, are not unknown. Dragonetti used 
to take his dog Carlo with him into the orchestra of her 
Majesty’s Theatre. One night the dog gave a loud melan- 
choly whine while Grisi was dwelling on a long-sustained 
note in “Casta diva,” and he had to be ignominiously 
expelled, 


From Cochin we learn that, about a month ago, a well- 
to-do Nair got up a dramatic performance there for the 
entertainment of his friends. The piece chosen included a 
battle between the French and the Turks, in which the 
latter were defeated. While the piece was being pe rformed 
some twenty-five Moplas rushed into the house, and the 
leader, who was armed with a knife, went up to the host 
and threatened tg kill him if he did not at once drop the 
curtain. Soon afterwards the intruders made a general 
rush on the stage, speedily putting to flight the combined 
French and Turkish forces. Three of the culprits were 
taken before the Joint Magistrate of Cochin, who sentenced 
one to one year’s rigorous imprisonment, the second to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, and the third, a minor, to 
twenty-five stripes with a rattan. 


Miss Kate Fietp, who initiated the performance to be 
given at the Gaiety Theatre this afternoon in aid of the 
Shakspere Memorial Fund, is a lineal descendant of 
Nathaniel Field, the dramatist, and may fairly be proud of 
the circumstance. Nathaniel produced two meritorious 
comedies, 4 Woman’s a Weathercock (1612) and Amends for 
Ladies (1618), and joined Massinger in writing the Fatal 
Dowry. From Roberts's letter to Pope it appears that the 
dramatist was the same Field whose name appears with 





those] of Heminge, Burbage, and Condell in the folio 
edition of Shakspere’s plays, and also amongst the list of 
dramatis persone in Cynthia's Revels. 


Tat a dramatist should construct a ballet may appear a 
curious exercise of his inventive talent, but good precedents 
might be cited. Mr. Blanchard tells us that when, some 
years ago, Mr. Byron was told that one of his burlesques fell 
flat on the ears of his audience, but that the various 
“ break-downs” performed by the actresses would be sure 
to make it a success, he jocosely remarked : “ Exactly so! I 
always do write capital dances, and the public never fail to 
see the point of every step.” 


GraNpMAMMA once laid herself out to obtain a ticket for 
the Academy dinner, but of course without success. From 
that time every exhibition at Burlington House has been 
hysterically denounced in her columns. 


THE story of the new comic opera at the Gaiety Theatre 
was evidently suggested by Mrs. Sheridan’s Persian tale of 
Nourjahad, on which a musical piece by Edward Loder, 
brought out at the Lyceum Theatre in 1834, with Miss E. 
Romer in the principal part, was founded. 


GRANDMAMMA’s man-of-all-work has been laid on to write 
yet another original article, in the course of which he tells 
us that Shakspere was as “classic as Euripides,” and “ com- 
bined all styles !” 


Mr. BLANCHARD, to whom the public are indebted for, 
among other things, the annuals brought out at Drury-lane 
Theatre during the last thirty years, last week gave a 
lecture before the Standard Writers’ Association on his 
early literary experiences. At one time, he said, he was 
engaged to take insect matter from pools, in order that 
they might be placed under a new microscope and shown 
to the public as organisms found in a drop of “ pure” 
water. The result, he feared, was to stop the spread of 
teetotalism. 


Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of the trustees of the New 
York Evening Express, declared in the New York Legisla- 
ture recently that Shakspere said of editors and reporters: 
‘It were better to have a bad epitaph when dead than their 
ill-report while living.” It has generally been believed that 
the great dramatist applied that remark to the players. 


Tue Old Lady of Wellington-street is again in a diffi- 
culty. Last Saturday she announced that Lord Russell 
was dead, although the rumour to that effect had been 
contradicted on the previous evening. But Grandmamma 
would be unendurable even if she meddled only with 
matters which immediately concern her. 


Mr. Ropcers, the manager of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham, was presented last Thursday with a 
silver jardiniére, with figures in bright and dull gold, “in 
recognition of the public spirit he had displayed, his vigo- 
rous and enterprising management, and his earnestness to 
elevate the tone and influence of dramatic art.” Among 
the subscribers were Mr. Irving, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Buckstone, Miss Wallis, Mr. Toole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chippendale, Mr. and Mrs. Billington, Mr. Brough, and 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 


Tue will of the late Samuel Wood, providing for the 
establishment of a musical college in New York is to be 
tested by a mercenary relative who has no soul for music. 
If a rich man wishes to do good with his money he should 
expend it himself. 


Tue “Heart of Bruce” is the title of a new and effective 
baritone song, the music by Mr. E. Wood Stapley, and the 
words—which are altogether free from the mawkish senti- 
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mentality which marks so many of the tenor and baritone 
songs of the day—by Mr. H. Mayhew. The song is 
founded on the romance of Douglas bearing the Bruce’s 
heart enclosed in a silver case to the Holy Land, and whilst 
fighting with the Saracens taking the relic from his neck, 
flinging it before him into the thick of the fight, and then 
being slain on the spot where it fell. 

In his System of Shakspere’s Dramas, lately published, 
Mr. Denton J. Snider shows careful study rather than 
profundity of thought or critical acumen. The author's 
comments are rarely valuable, and often commonplace. 
Mr. Snider does not attempt any philological, historical, or 
literary study of Shakspere. His general aim is to present 
each drama as a whole, then to group cognate dramas as a 
higher whole, and lastly, to set forth all the dramas of the 
poet as one whole. Some critics have made the division of 
the plays depend upon the order of composition. This the 
author deems most unsatisfactory, besides possessing few 
points of interest, The chronology has to be derived 
mainly from the drama, and not the drama from the 
chronology. This is his system in brief, though every part 
of his theory is fully amplified and argued. 

Mr. Warts has in the Grosvenor Gallery an attractive 
picture of Ophelia on the edge of the stream. The dreamy 
look in the eyes is particularly striking. 


Tus week a little book entitled Characteristics of Leigh 
Hunt will be published. The author, who writes under 
the name of Lancelot Cross, was well acquainted with the 
accomplished critic, essayist, and poet. 

Carmen is being rehearsed at Her Majesty’s Opera. 


Mr. Toote’s next provincial tour will be commenced on 
the 10th of June. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Kenpat are still thinking of taking the 
St. James's Theatre. 


Mr. WynpuaM, who reappeared last week at the Criterion 
Theatre, has, it is said, secured the English right of Les 
Fourchambault. 


Mr. Caries KEwiy has succeeded Mr. Bandmann as 
Pierre Lorance in Proof. 


Mr. ArtHur Marruarson’s adaptation of the late M. 
Theodore Barriere’s Scandales d’Hier is in rehearsal at the 
Royalty Theatre. 


Mr. Henry NEvILie will appear as Belphegor for his 
benefit this week. 


Little Don Cosar will be succeeded at the Gaiety by the 
Bohemian Gyurl, the Bohemian Gyurl by Mr. Gilbert’s 
Robert the Devil, and Robert the Devil by a new burlesque 
from the pen of Mr, Byron. 


Mr. Ricuton’s benefit at the Globe Theatre promises 
to be a most attractive entertainment. 

Mr. Harz, we regret to state, is ill. 
yet recovered. 


THE Globe Theatre will pass out of the hands of Mr. 
Righton next autumn. 

Mr. Henperson, of the Folly and other theatres, is 
about to erect a theatre, with restaurant attached, on the 
site formerly occupied by Savile House, Leicester-square. 


Mr. Henry Ferranp has been engaged to play leading 
business and principal-character parts on a provincial 
tour with Mr. Tom Taylor’s Vicar of Wakefield, and an 
adaptation of Bulwer Lytton’s What will he do with it ? 


Miss Asuton has become the wife of Mr. Creswick, 
jun. . 


Miss Heath is not 












Scripe’s Camaraderie is in rehearsal at the Comédie 
Frangaise. M. Thiron, Madame Favart, the Coquelins, 
Madile. Baretta, M. Dupont-Vernon, and Madlle. Broisat 
are in the cast. 


THE new one-act piece by M. Meilhac and M. Halévy 
will be brought out at the Comédie Frangaise in less than a 
fortnight. 


Tue attractiveness of the Bourgeois de Pontarcy having 
begun to wane, the Vaudeville is about. to revive Le Procés 
Veauradieux, 


MM. Gonprnet, Guérin, and Corté, have just read at 
the Variétés their Fille d Eve, the completion of which was 
announced in Zhe Theatre some time ago. It. will be 
brought out under the title of Colombe, Madame Judic 
sustaining no fewer than four different characters in it. 


M. Faure, who has just returned to Paris from Vienna, 
will spend the summer at Etretat, where he is having a 
villa built. 


M. Govnop, as we have already announced, is writing an 
opera in five acts entitled Héloise et Abeilard. In the two 
first acts the character of Abeilard will be sung by a bass, 
and the last three by a soprano in disguise, 


Lucienne, % drama in four acts, by M. Louis Leroy, is in 
rehearsal at the Gymnase. 


THE Thédtre des Nouveautés will be opened on the 1st of 
June by M. Brasseur. 


THE manager of the Stadttheater, at Cologne, having 
applied to Wagner for permission so produce Die Walkiire, 
was informed that he would be allowed to do so only on 
condition of his undertaking to bring out successively 
Siegfried and Die Gétterdémmerung, and afterwards to com- 
plete the series with Das Rheingold. 


Sienor ScupEri has composed a semi-serious opera, // 
Magnetismo. 

Mpeg. Von EpE.sBere, formerly of our Royal Italian 
Opera, was recently in Milan. 

A NEW opera, Zgmont, by Signor Dell’ Orefice, will 
shortly be produced at the San Carlo, Naples. 


THE autumn and carnival seasons at the Teatro 
Comunale, Trieste, resulted in a loss of 45,000 francs. 


The Musical World states that Aennchen von Tharau, an 
opera by Herr H: Hofmann, has been accepted at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, and the Stadttheater, Hamburg. 


Nine new theatres were built in the United States 
during 1877. 

Tue stage of Wallack’s Theatre, New York, is said to be 
covered with Diplomacy. 

Bret Harte is in Washington, gathering materials for a 
new play. 

Mrs. DEnNISON’s amusing story, That Husband of Mine, 
has been dramatised by Colonel Hester, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Miss Marco, a daughter of the late Mr. Mark Smith, 
has been engaged by Mr. Max Strakosch for next season. 
The lady has studied several years abroad, and is said to 
have sung successfully in several theatres in Italy. 

At Niblo’s Garden a burlesque, called “ Nia-for-li-ca,” 
has been produced, It was selected, not for pronunciation, 
but to adorn the bill-boards. 

Mr. THomas Hempuitt, formerly of the Arch-street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, died on the 27th ult., aged sixty- 
seven, 
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Moixz. Camitte Dusois, who a few months ago was 
married to the Hon. Wyndham Stanhope, and who soon 
afterwards left for Australia with her husband, has not left 
the stage. She has appeared at the Melbourne Opera- 
House in Fledermaus and other pieces, and has been well 
received, 


Latest Australian advices, we are pleased to state, show 
that Mr. Creswick’s success in that colony continues without 
interruption or abatement. In many characters he has the 
advantage of being supported by Miss Adelaide Bowring. 


Our Boys has been produced at Sydney, Mr. Andrews 


being Perkyn Middlewick, and Mrs. Scott Siddons, Mary 
Melrose. 








TALKING AT THE PLAY. 


— —+O+—— 


HE talkers at the play, talkers by habit and from 
choice, represent a form of social nuisance against 
which legislation is practically powerless. We know 
that de minimis non curat lex, and those who spoil 
our evening’s entertainment at the play must behave 
worse than they do before we can actually interfere to 
put a stop to their selfish way of enjoying themselves. 
If only they would interrupt the performers upon the 
stage they would doubtless become amenable to the 
law, and at the instigation of the acting manager 
they would not improbably be silenced or expelled. 
So, too, they would be stopped if they were caught 
picking pockets, or attempted to settle their little 
differences of opinion by a resort to blows. But 
so long as they confine themselves to irritating 
their neighbours by their audible whispers or by 
animated conversation carried on throughout the per- 
formance in a low tone of voice, they are safe from any 
check save that provided by an occasional remonstrance 
or by an angry frown. Ultimately they may succumb 
to the force of public opinion which must in the end 
decide the amount of deference to be paid to the 
feelings of others; but before petty selfishness of this 
kind is definitely recognised as a breach of good breeding 
and an intolerable sin against good manners, we shall, 
it is to be feared, have a long time to wait, and talking 
at the play will continue to flourish as a thoroughly 
objectionable fashion, but a fashion nevertheless. 

The commonest type of talkers at the play is seen 
in the would-be man-about-town when he takes the 
conventional country cousin to a fast night. This gen- 
tleman really regards his conversation as a sacred duty 
owed to his companion. He feels bound to prove how 
many acquaintances amongst theatrical people he has 
achieved by the aid of his membership of Bohemian 
clubs. From the actress in the box to the critic in the 
stalls he must be able to give a name and a condensed 
biography of every one in the house who catches his 
eye, and his opportunities inthis direction are increaséd 
by the fact that his auditor has no means of testing the 
accuracy of the information so volubly poured into his 
ear. His reputation is, he thinks, at stake, and gossip, 
either correct or incorrect, must be supplied. So the 
lady’s relation to her companion is incorrectly described, 
the journalist is allotted to a paper for which he never 
wrote in his life, and—a blunder much more important 
—malicious stories are told of an actress whose sister is 
seated well within earshot of the reckless speaker. 
Wonderful indeed would life behind the scenes be if it 
were anything like what it is described as being by the 
cicerone who knows everything; and if we were not 
too pained to have to hear his remarks at all, they would 
assuredly keep us well amused. Another confirmed 
chatterer is the old stager who always knows how to 
finish each sentence spoken on the stage before it is 





half over, and who for the benefit of the less experienced 
playgoer by his side audibly unravels the plot as it 
proceeds, repeats and explains each joke, and possibly, 
if the piece is a standard one, gives reminiscences of 
the way in which each successive point used to be made 
by artists now dead and gone. He is perhaps a laudator 
temporis acti, and he persists in singing his praises 
of time past at the wrong moment; or he is a 
gushing admirer of the “ modern school,” whatever that 
may chance to be, and he cannot keep his admiration to 
himself until the performance is over. A talker who 
talks apparently in spite of himself is the funny man 
who cannot resist his humorous sallies, however in- 
opportune they may be. Then there is the gentleman 
who chimes in with any portion of the dialogue that 
chances to hit his fancy, who has in stock a fund of 
ludicrous similes for the actors, and who is never quiet 
except when he is cudgelling his brains for sme smart 
utterance to be given impromptu during the critical 
situation of the drama. This bumourist might some- 
times be justly set down asa rival playwright or asa 
professional concocter of burlesque determined to keep 
up his character even in private or semi-private life. 
He seems incapable of serious appreciation of stage- 
work, however good, or at any rate he is very loth to 
show it. His cynical comments will often quite de- 
stroy the enjoyment of those who catch them, for 
their laughing satire is sufficiently smart to leave a 
sting behind it, and there are those weak enough to 
allow the thread of their earnest interest to be broken 
irreparably after this fashion. 

But there are also talkers whose talk is of nothing 
connected with the theatre or performance in it. Why 
they have come to the theatre at all it is impossible to 
guess, since they arrive there too late to understand 
what is going on upon the stage, and as likely as not 
they will stay out for a whole act smoking cigarettes 
and drinking brandy and soda. Arrived in their box— 
it is generally to a box that playgoers of this class 
go—they do not even pretend to take an interest in the 
play or the acting, but begin an animated discussion 
about the races they have recently left, or the 
game of billiards that they had after dinner, 
or the movements of Erie and Great Northern Deferred 
A. and South-Eastern A. Perhaps the discussion grows 
vehement, since it is possible to grow excited over the 
pursuits of betting man and stockbroker; and then 
one result of the excitement is the great annoyance of 
all who can see and hear the inhabitants of the box. 
It is mostly after a heavy dinner that these worthies 
make their appearance, and the fact that they have 
been dining is generally very apparent. Their presence 
in the front of the box is always a curse to the per- 
formers, for it distracts the attention of all upon whose 
notice it is forced; and it is a slight upon the interest 
of the entertainment which cannot well be overlooked. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist upon the selfishness 
and the direct madness of such behaviour as that in- 
dulged in by the various classes of talkers at the play. 
They may not mean to do much harm, any more than 
do the good people whose tongues are loosened at 
parties the moment the music begins. They are 
simply too stupid or too careless to know what a 
nuisance they are, and comparatively few begin their 
conversation in deliberate defiance of the wishes of 


_their neighbours. The fact is, that folks who sit near 


these chatterboxes would do well if they would quietly 
remonstrate with the offenders on each occasion as it 
arises, when in nine cases out of ten the offence would 
cease. Assuming that the annoyance is not intended, 
it will be dropped the moment the sufferers protest ; 
and much good would be done if those whose pleasure 
is thus spoilt for the idle gratification of others would 
at any rate give the culprits the opportunity of proving 
that their conduct was not intentionally subversive of 
the comfort of others. 
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THE IRON CHEST. 


——tOe 


E announcement that in the present or the en- 

suing season Mr. Irving will revive the Iron 
Chest has served to direct attention to what has been 
not unjustly termed one of the finest characters in the 
whole range of English fiction. The play we have 
named is an adaptation of Godwin’s Oaleb Williams ; 
its hero, Sir Edward Mortimer, is substantially the 
high-minded but unhappy Falkland. Caleb Williams 
stands first on the long list of novels which have been 
written for a “ purpose.” None of the political vision- 
aries of the end of the eighteenth century had a deeper 
faith in the principles of the great French Revolution 
than William Godwin. Like Rousseau, he believed in 
the doctrine of social perfectibility. The human mind 
was born innocent, and all our vices and misfortunes 
were to be laid to the charge of civilisation. Govern- 
ment in any shape was indefensible, as no man 
had the shadow of a right to interfere with the 


action of another. The most callous criminal 
could be reclaimed by an appeal to reason, 
by punishment never. Protection from injury or 


insult might be secured by a reference to ethical 
maxims. Marriage was in opposition to the best in- 
stincts of our nature, property the cause of innumer- 
able evils. By night and by day, in fact, Godwin 
dreamt of an intellectual republic, of an age of uni- 
versal philanthropy and benevolence. Mind was 
omnipotent over matter, and all private interests and 
affections should be merged in the public good. In 
his Inquiry Concerning Political Justice, published 
during the Reign of Terror, these views are set forth 
with vigour and precision and astonishing calmness. 
Caleb Williams, which appeared a year afterwards, was 
written to show that the law may be used as an 
instrument of oppression, and also to comprehend a 
general view of the modes of “domestic and un- 
recorded despotism by which man becomes the 
destroyer of man.” The author’s imagination, how- 
ever, was stronger than his philosophy. The story is 
so full of interest and so vividly told that before long 
its object is totally lost sight of, and the rare pheno- 
menon of an author missing his mark through an over- 
abundance of strength is accordingly exhibited. Per- 
haps no book of equal power has ever been made out of 
simpler materials, There is no love story, no gleam of 
wit and humour to relieve the gloom of the picture. 
But two men may be said to be set before us—the high- 
bred and generous Falkland, with a dark secret 
pressing heavily on his mind, and his servant Caleb, 
morbidly anxious to find out what that secret is. 
Eventually the mystery is cleared up, and Falkland, 
after hunting Williams to the verge of infamy and 
death, finds the hand of retribution laid sternly upon 
himself. Yet he is never alienated from our sympa- 
thies. He is really of a noble and tennder nature and 
the crime he has committed is not without extenuating 
circumstances. The dramatic effectiveness of the cha- 
racter was not overlooked, and George Colman, then 
known to fame only by the Mountaineers, adapted the 
story to the stage under the title of the Iron Chest. 
The play was brought out at Drury Lane on the 
12th March, 1796, with music by Storace. It did 
not succeed, partly because it was a heterogeneous 
mixture of tragedy and comedy and opera, but 
principally, it seems, because John Philip Kemble, 
who had undertaken to represent Sir Edward Mortimer, 
as Falkland was now called, was too ill to do justice to 
either himself or the character. Colman immediately 
printed the play, and in the preface thereto attacked 
Kemble with considerable asperity. “On the first 
night,” he says, after pointing out that the rehearsals 
had been few and incomplete, “I found him in his 
dressing-room seemingly very unwell and swallowing 








opium pills. The play began, and all went smoothly 
on till a trifling disapprobation was shown to the 
character personated by Dodd,” Adam Winterton. “I 
considered this, however, to be of no great moment, for 
Kemble was to appear immediately afterwards. Well, the 
great actor was discovered as Sir Edward Mortimer in 
his library. Gloom and desolation sat upon his brow, and he 
was habited from the wig to the shoe-string with the most 
studied exactness. Had one of King Charles the First’s 
portraits stepped from its frame, it could not have 
afforded a truer representation of ancient and melan- 
choly dignity. The picture could not have looked 
better, but in justice to the picture it must be added 
that the picture could scarcely have acted worse. I 
requested him at the end of the first act to order an 
apology to be made for his indisposition, but he would 
not suffer an apology to be made. ‘It should have 
been made, if at all, before the play began.’ Then why 
was it not made? He did not then imagine that illness 
would have disabled him. Did he not know that he 
was too feeble to make a violent exertion? At 
length, by my perseverance, and the interfer- 
ence of a proprietor of the theatre, an apology 
was made. In the progress of the play, when 
the disapprobation of the audience was expressed 
on the reappearance of Dodd, Kemble came forward. 
He expressed his fears that he was the cause 
of their disapprobation, entreated their patience, and 
hoped he should shortly gain strength to enable them 
to judge on a future night of the merits of the play. 
I owe Kemble—for his illness, compassion; for his 
conduct under it, censure; for his refusing to make an 
apology, a smile; for his making an apology, a sneer ; 
for his mismanagement, a groan ; for his acting, a hiss. 
This account is something like the tavern-bill picked 
from Falstaff’s pocket—there is but one halfpennyworth 
of compassion to this intolerable deal of blame.” In 
the above extract only the most important passages in 
the preface are given. Elsewhere he says :—“Frogs in a 
marsh, flies in a bottle, wind in a crevice, a preacher in 
a field, the drone of a bagpipe, all—all yielded to the 
inimitable and soporific monotony of Mr. Kemble!” 
The Iron Chest, complete as its failure seemed to be, 
did not disappear from the stage, thanks to the grace and 
earnestness with which Elliston played Sir Edward 
Mortimer. But it was not until Edmund Kean added 
the character to his repertory that the piece can be 
said to have obtained a firm hold of the stage. If 
iheatrical tradition may be trusted, his Sir Edward was 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in power and beauty to his 
Sir Giles, in which, as in Othello, and Richard, and 
Shylock, he stood alone. “In the picturesque expres- 
sion of outward passion by external action,” writes 
Hazlitt, “ Mr. Kean is unrivalled. The transitions in 
this play from calmness to deep despair, from concealed 
suspicion to open rage, from smooth, decorous indif- 
ference to the convulsive agonies of remorse, gave him 
frequent opportunities for the display of his peculiar 
talents. The mixture of commonplace familiarity 
and solemn injunction in his speeches to Wilford,” the 
Caleb of the novel, “was what no other actor could 
give with the same felicity and force. The last scene 
of all—his coming to life again after his swooning at 
the fatal discovery of his guilt, and then falling back, 
after a ghastly struggle, like a man waked from the 
tomb, into despair and death in the arms of his 
mistress—was one of those consummations of the art 
which those who have not seen and not felt them 
in this actor may be assured that they have never 
seen or felt anything in their lives, and neyer 
will to the end of them.” “He looked,” says Barry 
Cornwall, “‘as no one ever looked before or since. The 
tones of his voice, trembling with remorse, penetrated 
your heart; and in the trial scene, where he sat silent 
and death pale, his fingers grasping the arm-chair in 
which he as till you thought that the strong oak 
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must crumble into powder—who has ever done the 
like?” Noone; but it should be added that Macready 
and Osbaldiston, while unable to weaken the impres- 
sion which he had produced, impersonated the character 
with considerable skill and effect. 








GRESSET. 


+ 


HE people of Amiens, as we announced a fort- 
night ago, intend to take advantage of the 
fétes that will be held in that city to-morrow week 
in honour of Voltaire to celebrate the centenary 
of Gresset, who died in 1777. That such a mark 
is due to the memory of the author of Vert-Vert can 
hardly be questioned. He was a talented, accomplished, 
and amiable man, and the correspondence of his time 
shows that he won both the esteem and admiration of 
those with whom he came in contact. It was not from 
imagination that Gresset drew his pictures of conventual 
life. His father, who held some honourable but some- 
what unremunerative posts at Amiens, placed him with 
the Jesuits there, and in 1725, being then in his 
sixteenth year, he commenced his novitiate. From 
Amiens he was sent to the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand at Paris, having excited great hopes among 
the fathers by his intelligence and unostentatious pro- 
bity. But literature had far greater charms for Gresset 
than the Church. The graceful poem of Vert-Vert 
appeared in 1733, to be followed by the Caréme Im- 
promptu, Lutrin Vivant, and other works. Some idea 
of the notice they attracted may be gained from this 
sentence in a letter from Frederick of Prussia to Vol- 
taire—“ The Muse of Gresset is now one of the first of 
the French Parnassus.” Soon afterwards the successful 
young author broke from the Jesuits, but his half 
pathetic Adiewsx to the friends of his early life showed 
that he could not do so without a more than passing 
pang. “ The Jesuits,” said Father Tournemine, “ have 
lost the man whom it will be the most difficult to 
replace.” Having thus secured his freedom, Gresset 
turned his attention to the theatre, and between 1740 
and 1747 three plays from his pen were brought out at 
the Comédie Francaise. 

The first of these plays in order of time was 
Edouard ITT.,a tragedy. The audience patriotically 
resented the appearance at the Comédie Francaise of 
the victor of Crécy, and from neither a dramatic nor a 
literary point of view was the piece strong enough 
to subdue the prejudice against it. Calprenéde’s 
Edouard III., produced in 1637, had failed for the 
same reasons. Gresset’s friends, however, drew a favour- 
able augury from his first effort at the theatre, for 
the character of the virtuous Worcester is delineated 
with much skill, and the versification displayed both 
grace and force. Their expectations were more than 
fulfilled by his comedy, or rather tragi-comedy, of 
Sidney, the scene of which, as in the case of Edouard 
ITI., is laid in England. The hero is for some time in 
love with Rosalie, but eventually tranfers his at- 
tentions to somebody else. Rosalie leaves the country, 
and Sidney, discovering, when it seems to be too 
late, that after all his heart is really hers, and 
not being able to discover her whereabouts, poisons 
himself. Directly afterwards Rosalie reappears, and 
a pathetic scene follows. However, the play ends 
happily, a faithful valet having substituted a harmless 
draught for the poison which his master has purchased. 
Sidney was succeeded by Le Méchant, a comedy in 
five acts. The plot bears some resemblance to 
Destouches’ Médisant, but is developed with much 
greater skill. A rather curious anecdote respecting it 
has been preserved. In the first act there was this line— 


La faute en est aux dieux qui la firent si béte. 








Soon afterwards Madame de Forcalquier entered a box, 
and the -parterre, charmed with her beauty, began to 
applaud her. “Peace, Messieurs,” angrily exclaimed 
an old gentleman; “is it right to interrupt the per- 
formance in this way?” “The blame,” said a neigh- 
bour, “rests with the gods who have made her so 
pretty.” 

The Jesuits were not a little shocked to find that 
one from whom they had expected so much was writing 
for the theatre, and Gresset was earnestly entreated to 
abandon a course of life which, if followed up, would 
inevitably destroy his happiness here and hereafter. 
At length, yielding to these representations, which 
seem to have been supported by his family, Gresset 
took a final leave of the Comédie Frangaise, and as 
a further proof of his sincerity consigned to the flames 
two or three pieces which had been written at the 
“ express desire” of the comédiens du roi. That his 
secession occasioned deep regret at the theatre may 
well be believed. He had endeared himself to the 
players by his many estimable qualities as a man, and his 
contributions to the stage showed that with a practical 
knowledge of the principles of dramatic effect he 
might have achieved considerable success as a dramatist. 
As it was, neither Edouard III., Sidney, nor Le 
Méchant are remarkable for depth of interest, ingenious 
development, or picturesque contrast of different charac- 
ters. These defects, however, are to a large extent 
redeemed by the versification, which is easy, har- 
monious, fertile in imagery, and ample without being 
prolix. In our own time, his plays would not be 
endured ; in the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the parterre of the Théatre Francais attached almost 
as much importance to versification as to dramatic skill, 
they were heard with considerable pleasure. In honour- 
ing Gresset, Amiens may be said to honour itself in 
more than one way, and the Comédie Frangaise, by 
consenting to send a number of its Sociétaires to repre- 
sent Le Méchant in that city to-morrow week, has 
gracefully acknowledged the debt of gratitude it 
owes to his memory. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





HE present exhibition at Burlington House is far 
below the average; partly because our represen- 
tative painters have not contributed as many works as 
usual, and partly because the committee, finding the 
number of really good pictures was not sufficient to 
cover the walls, have accepted some which, under other 
circumstances, would undoubtedly have been rejected. 
The Academy could not but suffer from the competition 
of the Grosvenor Gallery and the Paris Exhibition, and 
the result is that, except in landscape, the display is 
comparatively poor. Nevertheless, there are a few 
pictures which will linger long in the memories of those 
who see them. The first of these is Mr. Millais’s 
“Princes in the Tower,” which may be classed with 
his happiest achievements. The two flaxen-haired 
boys, in their short jerkins of black velvet, the elder 
wearing the Garter and a gold collar, are repre- 
sented at the bottom of a flight of winding 
stone stairs. The shadow of an armed figure 
is creeping along the wall, and the look of 
alarm—a dim foreboding of the fate that awaits 
them—is to be seen in their faces. Delaroche, it may be 
remembered, has painted a picture on the same subject, 
but the idea and execution of the picture before us are 
entirely new. It seems but natural to pass from the 
“Princes in the Tower” to Mr. Long’s portrait 
of “Mr. Irving as the Duke of Gloucester,” which 
has deservedly attracted much attention. Those 
who go to it for a portrait of the tragedian 
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himself may be disappointed, but what is de- 
scribed as his “distinctively Plantagenet look ” 
is realised with considerable art. The painter selects a 
moment when the Crookback, absorbed in gigantic 
thought, unconsciously toys with a ring onjhis finger. 
The dress—a wine-coloured tunic edged with fur—is 
as rich as a man who has been described as the most 
elegant courtier of his time would make it; there isa 
slight stoop in the shoulders, a smile plays upon the 
lips, the eye seems to be living upon things past or to 
come. The Richard of Shakspere, with his graces of 
high breeding, his immense force of character, his 
daring ambition and utter indifference to the ties 
which ordinarily bind men together, seems to stand 
before us. 





I was born so high, 
Our airy buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 


portraits, indeed, may be accepted as a satisfactory 
memorial of one of the most remarkable impersonations 
of which the modern stage can boast. Mr. Holyoake’s 
* Richard Savage” excites interest of a different kind. 
This unfortunate man—who, by the way, wrote two 
plays and himself acted in one of them—is shown to 
us under circumstances with which all readers of 
Macaulay are familiar. ‘An earl’s son, a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, he had seen life in all its forms, had feasted 
among blue ribands in St. James’s-square, and had lain 
with fifty pounds’ weight of iron on his legs in the 
condemned ward of Newgate. This man had, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject 
and hopeless poverty. He now lived by begging. He 
dined on venison and champagne whenever he had been 
so fortunate as to borrowa guinea. If his questing 
had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of hunger 
with some scraps of broken meat, and lay down 
to rest under the Piazza of Covent Garden.” 
And it is under the Piazza that he is here represented. 
To paint the play-scene in Hamlet after Maclise cer- 
tainly argues moral courage or temerity. Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle, however, has done so, and we may congratu- 
late him on the result without allowing that in any 
respect he has approached his illustrious predecessor. 
The stage is on the right side of the picture, the 
king and queen, with their followers, are on the left. 
The king has just risen, and Hamlet, who is at the feet 
of Ophelia, looks as if he were about to spring upon him 
like a panther. The high-light in the Prince’s eyes 
seems to be a little exaggerated. Among the architec- 
tural drawings may be found one of the Leeds Theatre 
and Opera House, and of the well-known “hill” at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Passing to the sculpture-gallery, 
we find a marble bust of Ophelia— 


One incapable of her own distress— 


by Mr. Woolner, and those who appreciate the pathos 
of the story of her end will assuredly perceive that the 
sculptor has done his work in a fine and truly sympa- 
thetic spirit. 





ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY. 


M® SPALDING read at the last meeting of the New Shak- 

spere Society a paper on “ Elizabethan Demonology,” at- 
tempting to sketch out the leading features of the belief in evil 
spirits as it existed during the Elizabethan epoch, more especially 
with reference to Shakspere and his work. The paper was divided 
into three sections. The first dealt with the general laws that 
appear to have operated in creating and modifying the belief in 
the existence of good and evil spirits:—the impossibility of 
Monotheism, the Manichean error, and the tendency to convert 
the gods of hostile religions into inferior, or even evil, spirits. 
This last tendency might be traced through the Greek, Neopla- 
tonic, Jewish, and Christian systems; with the difference in this 
last, that the medisval Church in its missionary efforts com- 











promised to a certain extent with the heathen mythologies, 
and identified their purer beliefs with its- own. The 
foundation, therefore, of the diabolic hierarchy was the exploded 
beliefs of the heathen nations; but the more important of the 
Teutonic deities are not to be traced in it on account of this 
absorption. In the second section the actual belief of Shakspere’s 
contemporaries was discussed under three heads :—the classifica- 
tion, appearance, and powers of the Evil Spirits. Under the first 
head the reader took occasion to point out the relation of King 
Lear to Dr. Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures. 
Under the third head the capacity to assume various forms— 
human, animal, or divine—was discussed, with special reference 
to the transitional belief of the Reformation period on the subject 
of ghosts—the Conservatives believing in the return of disem- 
bodied spirits, the Reformers attributing such appearances to 
the machinations of the evil one—and the manner in which 
the, transition is reflected in Hamlet. The second power was 
that of possession; and the various methods of exorcism were 
also described. The power of causing bodily diseases and the 
incubus theory were also alluded to. The reader opened the 
third section by pointing out that the only difference between 
fairies and devils was the difference in degree of the evil they 
wrought—fairies, malicious; devils, malignant. This had an 
historical origin. When a nation, as in the pre-Reformation 
times, has unity of creed, and its attention is directed to agri- 
cultural and domestic matters chiefly, its spirits take their tone 
from this—become fairies, mischievous in homestead and field. 
When, however, the ancient creed gets exploded, and men have 
to encounter for themselves theological doctrines, the belief is in 
spirits who are scheming destruction of body and soul. But the 
change first occurs in the towns; the old belief hangs on much 
longer in country places. Hence, at both ends of Shakspere’s 
work, when he was most influenced by country life, 
we find fairy plays—the Dream and the Tempest—and 
in the middle, while his life was affected by town-thought, 
we get the great tragedies, in which devil-agency is so pre- 
dominant. But the Tempest is not a mere return to the Dream. 
Shakspere’s works seem to bear the impress of a mental struggle 
that most men have to undergo. The starting-point for this is 
the first stage—or hereditary belief—where a man accepts un- 
hesitatingly what he is taught: the Dream. The second stage— 
when doubts arise as to the truth of the customary belief, the 
period of scepticism, is illustrated by the great tragedies, the 
leading feeling of which is that an overruling evil fate sweeps 
good and bad equally to destruction: that man is the toy of 
malignant beings. The third period—the period of intellectual 
belief—is illustrated by the Tempest, where Shakspere, Prospero- 
like, teaches that man, by nobleness of word and work, by self- 
mastery, may overcome this evil; that his great duty is to fight 
out the cause of truth and right in the present ; to leave peering 
into the sleep that rounds this little life, and make the world 
happier and better than he found it. 











NOW READY, 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


Vol. Il. of ‘‘THE THEATRE.” 


Forming a concise record of the Drama in England, France 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America, from July, 1877, up to 
January, 1878, with original articles and anecdotes. 
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LYcrum THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTEMAN. 


At 7.30, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME, 
At 8, 
LOUIS XI. 
Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 


drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuina@sHEAD. 
Original cast. 
At 7.30, 
SOLD AGAIN. 


At 8 
RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs. Royce, Fawcett, Warde; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 


At 9.30, 
LITTLE DON CESAR DE BAZAN. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 








Bitils of the Plan. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, May 23 (first time this season), 
OHENGRIN. 

Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Friday next, May 24, _ 
LA FAVORITA. 
Madame Scalchi and Signor Gayarre. 
Saturday next, May 26, 

IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA. 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Monday next, ae ie 
DON GIOVANNI. 

Madame Adelina Patti and M,, Maurel. 
Tuesday next, May 28 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Malle. Bertelli and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Thursday, May 23, 
DINORAH (First and Second Acts). 
Malle. Marie Marimon. 





Saturday next, May 25. 
LUCIA Di LAMMERMOOR. 

Heda Etelka 9 

onday next, May 27, 

RUY BLAS. 
Malle. Caroline Salla and Sig. Campanini. 
Tuesday next, May 28, 
FAUST 


Madame Etelka Gerster. 
Thursday next, May 30, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HA YMARKET. 
At 8.15, 
A CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, G. F. de 
Vere, H. B. Conway, George Holland, H. 
Crouch, F. Everill, R. Rivers, H. Rivers ; 
Mesdames Marion Terry, Nellie Mortimer, 
E. Thorne, Jenny Ashley, &c. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. 0. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley 
—— Bom — Mesdames Alfred 

ellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 








OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEVILLE, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 

THE MISER’S TREASURE. 
Messrs. Anson, Pateman, and Miss Gerard. 
At 8.30, 

JEALOUSY. 

Messrs. Flockton, Harmond, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Elwood, W. Younge, 
and Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Alma 
Stanley, Cranston, Beaumont, May, and 
Sophie Young. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 7.45, 
OUR CLUB. 

Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 

At 10.20, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY.,. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytzy Carte. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER. 
At 10.15, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

oward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 


GLOBE THEATRE; 


At], . 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.30, 
FLIRTATON. 
At 8.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
Meyrick, Johnstone, Vivian, Clifton, and 
Scammers, 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, TuHornz. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEA L FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 











ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and S. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A, Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marin 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 





t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


ROYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho, 
At 7.30, 
BESSIE. 





At 8, 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington, and C. Duvernay. 


Q)RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.380, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE, 
Charing Cross, 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford ; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare, 


OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Richard Dove.ass. 

At 7.15, 
POM. 

Messrs. Connell, Hallam, Beyer, King- 
horne, Riches, Templeton ; Mesdames Rose 
Bell, Parselle, Isabel Grey, and Malle. 
Sidonie. Preceded b 

THE ROSE OF AUVERGNE. 

Conclude with BLIND BEGGARS. 

















HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKSON’S, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
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Gard Basket. 


MiSs ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE, 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH- 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 








M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 


Tragedian.” 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotkand, 
and Ireland. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
ROCHDALE and OLDHAM. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M®: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


ME. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
R . ODELL. 
ST, JAMES’S THEATRE. 
R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Whit Monday. 

Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
Miss ELLEN MEYRICK, 
GLOBE THEATRE, every Evening. 


rg es at Whitsuntide. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


ME: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
. (CONTRALTO). 

Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood. 

Pupils in singing received and attended. 


bese Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are sonhiok and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 






































Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 


Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coaritzs Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, ec. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of ‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,’’—Era. 


‘He deserves the credit ot accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian,”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yvo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once,”—Era. 


a 
*‘ One of the most amusing books of the season.”’ 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including-the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

‘* Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, g, as many of them do 





Gh iscellaneous, 








HISTORICAL AND FANOY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, wnder present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL S8Q. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emtry Fatrurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics, 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 

12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 
PRAED STREET, 


LW, Ww. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
i injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


* [PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with —s 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 











LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 8, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W, 


reliable illustrations "oft the manners and customs 0: 
different times in our social history,””—Public Opinion, 
**Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





Neville e for this Drama.—A pply 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-texracs, 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 





Antiseptic, Detergent, 
y its daily use, ‘om 

\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 
**In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
jour office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.” —Medical Times and Gasette, ‘‘It is 
5/ the only true antiseptic soap.’ 


» Disinfectant, The most healthful, agueadle, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
dom from infecti diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


'— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


“WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Disinfectin » Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)] extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon toevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 


Liver, and the eys, curing indigesti di d all affecti f th 
Breethe rob Ren - g gestion, jaundice, and all affections of these 


ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides ( 


> organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
8). 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W, V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


Brief 2 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary ofr THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dc. dc. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn, London, Ww.c. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended...esc.csssssescsesvesee: perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE pe IN vides snktncincindecsscceanstys 2 25/- 
PINK py Very Choice Old .......scccess-errceeees 99 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 














MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


*‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For May, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

A Modern ‘‘ Symposium:” Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
ment in Politics more just than that of Higher Orders? 

The Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 

The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Genl. E. B. Hamley. 

Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The Law of Unity in the Christian Church. By the B'shop of St. Andrew’s. 

Political Clubs and Party Organization. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Force, Energy, and Will. By Prof. Mivart. 

Impressions of America : No. 3 (Popular Education). By R. W. Dale. 

The Liquefaction of Oxygen. By ao Raoul Pictet. 

Childhood and Ignorance. By Prof. Clifford. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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